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‘Ability to Pay’ 


Daniel’ 


A Oy 
AT . 


With “taxes by ability 


| 


to 
pay” Gov. Daniel’s banner 
for the charge, the liberal- 


moderate coalition in the 
House of _ Representatives 
will bear down on the forces 


for “a broad-based tax” im- 
mediately after the Easter 
respite. 

Liberal leaders have as- 


sured Gov. Daniel they will 
support his program to re- 
tire the deficit and his nat- 
ural gas tax and that they 
can provide him 45 votes; 
but, they have warned him, 


he must get the rest. Mo- 
tions are planned Tuesday 
or Wednesday to instruct 
Speaker Waggoner Carr's 
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A Patient in a Firetrap at Terrell, in Isolation for Her Protection 
Story and More Pictures on Pages 6 and 7 





House Gangs on Houston 


AUSTIN 


A throttle on the voices of 
the cities in the legislature 
pends now in the Senate, 
where it is sure to meet ac- 
tive opposition but may pass 
or fail on the turn of a sena- 
tor’s head. Rep. Will Ehrle’s 


limitation on the cities’ vot- | 


ing power, a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment for pub- 
lic vote, passed the House, 
109-32, after the delegations 
from the four biggest cities 
gave thirteen votes toward 
their own group’s restriction 








LEADERS CONFER 
ON ILLITERACY 


AUSTIN 


Illiteracy in Texas, to which 
the Observer, and only this 
paper has called attention as 
a statewide problem, is the 
subject of the first “Texas 
Conference on Illiteracy” at 
Baylor University April 3-4, 
Dr. Richard Cortright, director 
of Baylor's literacy center, has 
announced. 


The Observer late last year 
revealed that there are 800,000 
adult illiterates in Texas past 
the age of 24, according to 
Cortright, who uses the fed- 


eral standard of failure to 
complete four grades of 
schooling. 


Dr. J. W. Edgar, commis- 
sioner of education in Texas; 
Sen. Jarrard Secrest, Temple; 
Dr. W. R. White, president of 
Baylor; Raymond Dillard, 
president of Hughes Oil Co., 
Mexia, and others, will partici- 
pate in the conference. 


Secrest’s subject is “Our 
State Must Become Literate.” 
Edgar will moderate a panel 
on the subject, “How to Make 








Texas Literate.” 











and country liberals split 
about even for and against. 


consummate technically. 


members proportionally than city | 


Traditionally dominated by 
rural areas, which have more 


areas, the House sought to ex: | 
tend even further the rural voting | 
majorities by shoving through the | 
chamber a proposed rule that no| 
county can have more than nine | 
representatives unless its popula- 
tion reaches 1,300,000, at which | 
time it may have one more, and | 
thereafter one more fcr each 400,- | 


000 people. | 


Rep. Joe Burkett, Kerrville, de- 
feated candidate for speaker, and 
Rep. James Cotten, Weatherford, 
“worked the floor” intensively 
for the amendment, which was 
especially designed to slap the 
liberal Harris County delegation. 
While the proposal will not 
change representation from Dal- 
las or Fort Worth under the ex- 
pected 1960 census figures, (per- 
mitting them both to increase to 
eight,) and may actually allow 
San Antonio an increase to nine, 
Harris County would be cut down 
from about 12 to nine. In the 
longer run, of course, the plan 
would severely curtail propor- 
tional representation for all the 
major cities. Rep. Bob Eckhardt, 
Houston, observed that whereas 
under present rural-imposed re- 
strictions, the cities could attain 
proportional representation when 
the state’s population reaches 15,- 
000,000, under the Ehrle amend- 
ment this would not be possible 
until Texas has 60 million people. 


Neither the country liberals nor 
the city delegations adhered to 
the concept of proportional repre- 
sentation for the cities. Sixteen of 
the most consistent liberals from 
the rural areas, for example, split 
eight-eight; 13 representatives 
from the state’s four largest cities 
voted in favor of the limitation on 
the cities’ representation, while 





only 14 from these same four cit- 





ies voted no. Thus breaking the 
liberals and the cities both,: the 
Burkett-Cotten floor work was 


Among rural liberals, ayes for 
the limitation included atten, | 
Carriker, Clements, Dewey, Hin- | 
son, Myatt, Wells, and Yezak. Nos 
included Fenoglio, Fharice! 
Hughes, Jamison, Korioth, Mul- 
len, Wheeler, and Zbranek; Glass 
was present not voting. Both 


} 


'anti-Daniel revenue and tax 
|committee to report out the 
|abandoned accounts bill and 
‘the business franchise tax in- 
| crease one way or the other. 
|Daniel said in a Thursday 

press conference that 80 
'members of the House have 
{been counted in favor of 
this move. 

The state’s chief executive 
said that if the House does 
|not bring his bills to floor 
vote in this manner, “the cor- 
porations have had a good 
year.” 

In his press conference, Daniel 
|insisted on his deficit retiring 
program, on his tax program for 
what he computes t e $44 mil 
lion more money : 


the Hale-Aikin scho program 
including some part of teach- 
ers’ pay raise. Hale-A 


wait until the def 


and present obligati 


Springer and Harrington, from | inhi aan Sak Ge 6 


| middle sized towns, voted aye. 


Members from 
the state’s four 
largest cities vot- 
ing for the limi- 
tation on the 
cities: Bell, Mc- 
Kay, Russell, 
Sfrickland, and 
Vallance of San | 
Antonio, Robert 
Hughes, James, 
Johnson, Bill Jones, and Lewis of | 
Dallas; Green, Lary, and Shan- | 


EHRLE 


| financing 





| suggesting 
| mending it at all,’ 


actment of all the 

| tions this session except 
ing the school year 
against. 

On questioning he 
porters that in Janua 
| gested as a possible 
the sch 
ments another ons 
gascline sales tax. “I 
it agai 


}only Missouri has ¢ 


line tax, and an 
“not be reasonable 


non. of Fort Warth, McDonald, | Does he have ott 

Fort Worth, and Seeligson, | pong these | 

Antonio, (who was absent) did| ‘H* has been report rested 

not vote. Of the top four delega- — other kinds of rer atural 

tions, only Harris County was | resources.) “Not at ! 

solid for the cities. iI do have some ow he 
| said, declining then t e ex- 

The 32 nos: Atwell, Bridges, | Plicit. 
Cole, Cowen, Crosthwait, -Daily,| He was emphatic t 


Dugas, Eckhardt, Fenoglio, Glad- 
den, Glusing, Hale, Chas. Hughes, 
Isaacks, Jamison, Johnston, Ken- 
nard, Kilgarlin, Kilpatrick, Kor- 








ioth, LaValle, Malcolm McGregor, | 
Miller, Mullen, Pipkin, Rosas, | 
Will Smith, Spears, Wheeler, | 


Whitfield, Winfree, Zbranek. The | 
nine not voting: Carr (speaker), | 
Bristow, Glass, Obie Jones, Lau- 
rel, Murray, McDonald, Seeligson, | 
Sudderth. The rest voted aye. | 


‘Out of a Job’ | 


e@ Ehrle, who is from Childress 
(pop. 7,619), spoke for his plan 


(Continued on Page 5) 


lature should enact 
drivers’ education ar 
training in English 
lish speaking stude oY the 
school curricula “at t 
possible time.” Of the I 
training bill, he said The cost 
of it is such that certain it will 
be a saving to us and great ad- 


EMS - 


vantage to the children involved.’ 
He said that frankly he was 
very happy the House appropria 
tions committee proposed to make 
a start on the juver parole 
system for the state, “even wit 
15 parole officers,’ but he hopes 
this number can be increased 
Asked if he supports increasing 


s Flag 


college tuition to finance higher 


| education, he said the proposal of 


the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation sounds “very reasonable,” 
but he has not decided on his po- 
sition. On the other hand, he 
added to his biennial budget. rec- 
ommendations for $6 million more 
library money and immediate fac- 
pay raises for the colleges, 
and $3 million for a longevity pay 
increase the House spending com- 
mittee recommends for state em- 
ployees. He said these items can 
be financed with the $10 million ° 
revenue surplus his January rec- 
ommendations provided. 


‘Arrogant’ 


In his Sunday broadcast, the 
Governor, castigating “arrogant” 
natural gas lobbyists, bankers, 
and oil lobbyists for opposing his 
program, said that he had heard 
talk in the Capitol that some 
bankers who had extended loans 
to legislators would be asked to 
plit on the pressure. Had this hap- 


nity 
uily 


pened? He did not believe it 
would, he said, “now that it’s out 
in the open.” But, he added, “I 


did hear it, and very directly in 
some instances.” 

had come under attack 
Roberts and Strick- 
land, sponsors of legislation he 
calls camouflaged sales. taxes. 
Roberts particularly accused him 
(“the inference to be drawn”) of 
progressive personal 
“as this is the ulti- 
mate in ‘ability to pay’.” Daniel 
said everybody knows he's 
against such a tax. He said, fur- 
ther, that public response to his 
Sunday broadcast is running 50-1 
against a sales tax and “every- 
body seems to be against” an in- 
come tax. (The ten letters quoted 
in his press release on this sub- 
ject contained ten slams at a 
sales tax and one slam at an in- 


Daniel 
from Reps. 


favoring a 


income tax, 


come tax.) 


efe 
‘Ability to Pay’ 

In his reply to Roberts and 
Strickland, Daniel had _ written 
that he has endorsed the Hale- 
Aikin proposals) and added, 
‘There are plenty of other sources 
f funds available without plac- 
ing the burden on the majority of 
the families of this state whose 
total earnings are less than $3,000 
per year.” Asked at his press con- 

(Continued on Page 2) 








Gonzalez Praises 
Daniel Program 


AUSTIN 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez, who 
ran a strenuous campaign 


against Gov. Price Daniel last 
summer, said to the Observer 
this week: 


“The fact is the Governor is 
the only person who has come 
forward with a practical and 
politically palatable program.” 


Gonzalez added that he had 
warned “from one end of the 
state to the other’ that the 
state would be in the red and 
that his supporters should feel 
vindicated by present events. | 

















House Revenue Panel Balks at Accounts Bill 


spending. Moreover, a sales tax is 
not wholly a fair tax. At least an 


AUSTIN 

The embattled Revenue 
and Tax Committee, thor- 
oughly conservative, rudder- 
less, and beginning to divide 
into loose factions, plodded 
through its seventh week of 
hearings, reported one-third 
of the Governor's deficit- 
erasing program out favor- 
ably, declined to report an- 
other third, roughed up a 
handful of anti-sales tax wit- 
nesses, got roughed up in 
turn by a college professor, 
and adjourned for the Easter 
holidays with the announce- 
ment by one member, “At 


‘Ability to Pay’ 
Daniel’s Banner 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ference about the connection in 
his thinking between his sugges- 
tion that the gasoline sales tax be 
increased to finance Hale-Aikin 
and his “ability to pay” tax the- 
ory, he responded, with some agi- 
tation: 





“People who earn less than 
$3,000 a year already pay $100 a 
year in these selective sales taxes. 
And there's not any way you can 
ever finance any government 
without people paying selective 
sales taxes on some items. The 
thing to keep in mind is this: 
There is no state government that 
can exist without some selective 
sales taxes on the five major 


items, liquor, beer, gasoline, cig- 


arettes, and auto sales.” 


His point, he continued, is that 
“we can stay away from a state 
income or a general sales tax that 
would touch everything that 
$3,000 buys except food, a blanket 
tax on people who are not even 
able to have a car to drive and 
buy gasoline .... In fact that’s 
pretty much the choice we're 
faced with, this general sales tax 
or something like this.” 


Had the Governor received any 
political threats because of his 
speeches about the business com- 
munity? he was asked. “The only 
political threats have been to beat 
my legislation. They have no 
other recourse, because they 
know I have no other political 
ambitions,” he responded to this 
one. 


‘Big Difference’ 


In his Sunday broadcast, surely 
one of his toughest public 
speeches, Daniel said his fran- 
chise tax is opposed “by lobbyists 
of the natural gas exporting com- 
panies and the oil importing com- 
panies, which advocate that in- 
stead of taxing the booming prof- 
its of their corporations, we 
should place a broad-base tax on 
the family budgets of the people 
of this state through income or 
general sales taxes. 

“My friends, the 40,000 corpora- 
tions operating in Texas made 
over $2.5 billion in net profits . 
in 1957. They can afford to pay 
this tax .:.” 


“We want to have a good cli- 
mate for taxes and for business 
as far as taxes are concerned,” 
he said, “but my friends, I want 


. } 
to see Texas have a good climate 


for human beings, too—and not 
put the tax load on those who are 
least able to bear it.” 


He accused “some of the gas in- | Aikin program as we can, but I| 


terests’" of championing “big 
spending” “because they want to 
run up spending needs so high 
that they will force a _ general 
sales tax on the family budgets 
and the cost of living ...” 
Referring glancingly to his sales 
taxes on liquor, cigars, and cars, 
he said, “Some of these, of course, 
are selective sales taxes or could 


| this point, you might be sur- 
|prised at what straws this 
|committee may grab at.” 


With the Governor's bookkeep- 
ing bill out of sub-committee 
deep freeze, the split 
almost down the middle on the 
trench-fight in the tactical 
war with Gov. Daniel, the Bell- 
| Hughes-Seeligson abandoned 
‘bank accounts bill. A sub-com- 
| mittee chairmaned by Rep. H. J 
(Doc) Blanchard of Lubbock re- 
| ported the bill out “for whatever 


committee 


j} next 


the committee might do.” In a 
| prepared statement, Blanchard 
said, “From Governor Daniel's 


|Sunday radio address it would 
| appear that this bill represents a 
'controversy between the Gov- 
ernor and the banks of Texas. 
{We further believe that the At- 
| torney General of Texas rendered 
la political opinion rather than 
one based on legal precedent or 
research, and that there still ex- 
ists in our minds a great consti- 
tutional question with regard to 
this bill.” 


The committee then voted nine 
to seven to report the bill to the 
House with the recommendation 
it not pass, but after some un- 
usual parliamentary maneuver- 
‘ing, final action was postponed 
}one week. 


At the beginning of the week, 
the committee heard the brief 
jfinal arguments of Rep. George 
Hinson of Mineola in behalf of his 
natural gas bill, introduced at the 
behest of Governor Daniel. The 
bill was referred to the Attorney 
General for an opinion as to its 
| constitutionality. 


Then Rep. R. L. Strickland of 
San Antonio laid before the com- | 
mittee his far-ranging “occupa- 
tion tax,” evoking protests from 
retailers, and Blanchard laid out 
|his “business privilege” tax. 


The committee disposed of 
Blanchard’s bill in just nine min- | 
}utes. Blanchard said it had been 
called a sales tax, a gross receipts | 
tax, a gross deceits tax, and | 
“some call it worse than that and | 
I can see why.” 


The measure levies one-half of 
one per cent gross receipts tax on 
all businesses, exempting the 
sales of food, feed, and fertilizer, | 
and the professions, rent property | 
and small business grossing less 
than $6,000 annually. 





be so called, but there is a big 
difference between them and the | 
general sales tax on your shoes 
and socks and shirts and baby 
buggies and everything else you 
| buy.’ 


“What I detest most,” he said, | 
is lobbyists thinking the Austin | 
politicians would break their} 
|premises against sales or income 
taxes. “The sales tax lobbyists | 
|are just arrogant enough to think | 
that by applying enough pressure 
on us here in Austin they can get | 
enough campaign pledges broken 


, 


There are 205 counties in Texas 
where a majority of the families 
jearn less than $3,000 a year and 
| 96 where a majority earn less than 
| $2,000, he said. There are only six 
|}counties where the average fam- | 

ily income is $4,000 a year. 


To the teachers he said, “We 
|are going to provide for you addi- 
tional salaries, and we are going | 
|to provide as much of the Hale- 


|say to you that we should not| 
forget in paying for it the princi-| 
|ple to tax in accordance with 
‘ability to pay. You should not be | 
‘used as pawns... 


| 


an old fight—this fight to keep | 


,taxes in accordance with ability | 
| | 
| to pay.” 


R.D. 


| not be too hard on hotels and mo- 


| increases in the occupation taxes 


| deplored America’s trends toward 


| legislator and a student of taxa- 
| tion for 25 years, said of Rep. R. 


|} at the retail level, “It isn’t true 


} 
|. “My friends,’’ he closed, “this is | ‘" 


lion; and increases in telegraph 
company taxes, $10,000. 


The Strickland Bill 


@ The Strickland measure is Under questioning, largely by 
designed to raise roughly! Seeligson, Strickland agreed that 
$120 mullion annually, $70 million! many sections of his bill may not 


by a one per cent general occupa-| po 
tion tax on retail establishments. 


workable. Funds involved in 
ail the provisions about which 
Strickland made this admission 
total over $37 million, leaving the 
bill’s sure potential at $82.7 mil- 
lion annually, $70 million from 


Its twelve tax raising provi- 
sions break down as follows: one 
fourth of one per cent increase in 


the natural gas tax to raise $2 : i : 
million; two per cent (up from the occupation tax on retail busi- 
1.1 per cent) on new auto sales, nea 

$4.7 million; five per cent on; This latter provision came un- 


trading stamps, $2 million; taxes 
on sales of real estate, stocks and 
bonds, $5 million (which might 
be uncollectable, admitted Strick- 
land); an occupation tax on bus, 
train, and airline transportation, 
$26 million ‘(which also “might 
not be workable,” said Strick- 
land); a five per cent gross re- 
ceipts tax on hotels and motels, 
$7 million (whick perhaps should 
be reduced to two per cent and 
changed to a “room tax so it will 


der sustained criticism from a pa- 
rade of witnesses, led by Carl 
Bruner of San Antonio, repre- 
senting the Texas Merchants As- 
sociation. Speaking generally of 
both the Blanchard and Strick- 
land bills, Bruner said “gross re- 
ceipts have no relationship to 
preperty or profits or any other 
criteria that measures ability to 
pay.’’ He said the tax on retailers 
falls “with equal force on ven- 
dors of diamonds to billionaires, 
emeralds to potentates, and bread 


tels,” said Strickland); one per | to pensioners.” 


cent general levy on retail gross 
receipts, $70 million; increases in| 
taxes on cosmetics, playing cards, 
radios, and TV sets, $2 million; 


Bruner said he hoped the com- 
mittee was not at the point where 
a sales tax would be required. 
“Such an easy access to so much 
money might inspire _ reckless 





on telephone companies, $1 mil- 





income tax is partly related to 
ability to pay and taxes profits 
and not gross receipts. But I 
think the income tax has been 
preempted by the federal govern- 
ment,” he continued. 


‘Like Erector Sets’ 


& Most elusive witness was J. 

E. Brewer of Dallas, who said 
he represented “merchants as a 
whole” and was himself in part- 
nership with the loan department 
of the First National Bank of 
Dallas in ownership of his com- 
pany. He said Strickland’s bill 
was “the most vicious bill that 
could have ever been gotten up— 
an across the board gross receipts 
tax whether you make any money 
or not. It puts a lot of businesses, 
particularly small businesses, un- 


| der the hammer.” 


Brewer suggested the commit- 
tee take note of the “skyscrapers 
going up like erector sets.” When 


legislators inquired if this was a 
reference to banks and insurance 
‘I don't 
know, you can see them around. 


companies, Brewer said 
I can't build them, I’m just mak- 


ing a scant living.” L.G. 





A PROFESSOR TALKS 


AUSTIN 
A conservative government 
professor from Southwestern Uni- 
versity at Georgetown, who also 


ness this session, responded with 
a flood of questions. Asked for a 
|; comparison of the Michigan busi- 
“big government, big business, | ness receipts tax, a sales tax, and 
and big labor,” blasted sales and | a business activities tax, Hester 
gross receipts tax proposals as| said the Michigan tax was the 
“vicious’’ before the House rev-|.fairest because it “hits all forms 
enue and tax committee which | of business, not just the weakest 
seems to favor them. |; segment. But it is not a fair tax 
either.” 

As to his recommendations for 
taxes, Hester said, “We would be 
wise to note the nations who have 
gone overboard as wrecks of dis- 
ordered finance, flowing from 
hidden taxes. Remember half the 
broad method of collection, 100,-| people in Austin live on less than 
000 collecting houses across the | $2200 a year. In my home town of 
state. The tax doesn’t touch most | Georgetown, half the people live 
of the economic life of Texas, the 
financial and industrial life, the 
absentee owners, the intangibles. 
Have no illusions about this be- | 
ing a broad tax, it picks out the | 
weakest segment of the economy, 
the small independent business- 
man who is falling by the way- 
side at the rate of 280.000 a year.” 

Hester said he wouldn't quib- 
ble with the committee whether | 
the Strickland bill or Rep. H. J. 
Blanchard’s “business privilege” 
measure are sales or gross re- 
ceipts taxes. “They are sales taxes 
to the extent they are passed on 


Dr. George C. Hester, former 


L. Strickland's gross receipts tax 


at all that this is a broad-based 
tax. The only thing broad is the 


up in the Texas Almanac. If you 
want to be fair, you would levy a 
flat rate—a flat rate, not progres- 
sive, tax on people’s net incomes. 
It would hit me harder but that 
poor devil out there with four or 
five kids, you wouldn’t be mak- 
ing him pay in relation to the 
kids he has to support.” 

Hester said such a tax seems 
“out of the picture. In lieu of it, 
you might consider some selective 
sales taxes which _ genuinely 





listened to Hester with the most. 
rapt attention accorded any wit- | 


ON TAXES 


Further, I think the 
increase in franchise 


more 
temporary 


| taxes would be a fairer approach. 





| 





spread the burden around a little | 


Finally, I would suggest the nat- 
ural gas tax.” 


AT THIS POINT the professor 
lost the committee. The reaction 
to the natural gas levy was im- 
mediate, with shaking of heads 
and murmurs of dissent around 
the conference table. Hester re- 
sponded, “I know, they pay $41 
million in taxes, but your cigar- 
ette smokers are paying $46 mil- 
lion.”’ 


Rep. J. Edgar Wilson of Amar- 
illo interposed, “In my _ section, 
there are a lot of widows trying 
to live on income from gas con- 
tracts they’re selling for three 


on less than $2600 a year. Look it | cents per thousand cubic feet.” 


Rep. Bill Jones of Dallas in- 
quired about the sales tax in 
Ohio. Hester said the Governor 
was contemplating stopping it be- 
cause of the high cost of admin- 
istration and the huge evasions. 
When Jones asked, “If you elim- 
inated the evasions, and cut down 
on the administrative costs, would 
that be the answer?” Wilson 
leaned over and said to his fel- 
low committeeman, “Let him go, 
let him go.” 


They did. LG. 








and gross receipts taxes to the 


extent they cannot be passed on.” | Sadler Sets Record Straight 


He added the levies were to the | 


| 


extent they couldn't be passed on, 


, AUSTIN 
= peerage “P to 50 a Sometime railroad commis- 
ae . § seems axes on "n€| sioner and candidate for Gov- 
WEES SEQREN CF Cur CoemeMy. | ernor and long-time spokesman 


b Hester said thousands fe a | from Deep East Texas Jerry Sad- 

c Ss 

ear pais oe - rs in | ler stepped before the House tax 
exas every year. “1 can BO GOWN | -ommittee this week with a one 


P f a 
the street in my town of George | page bill to straighten out the 
town and show you half a dozen | tate’s fecal lexiti “It 
small independent __ businesses | nai pee ig toga 

~ , taxes everything that undergoes 


that were there five years ago - , , 
any chemical change,” he said. 
that are not there now.” When a od e 


business is not making money, a 





His tax, he said; was “broad in 


gross receipts tax “confiscates | the bottom, broad in the middle, 
working capital,” he said. “When! and broad on top, man, man, man 
you hurt the = small businesses, | it’s broad. It's the kind of tax that 
you are furthering a trend that| nobody will oppose except the 


can have grave consequences for | people it’s going to hit, and that’s 
our country. In this era of big | everybody.” 

government, big business, big la-| He said the bill would raise be- 
bor, I fear for our American de-| tween $129 million and $300 mil- 
mocracy and the entire system of | lion and that “these other boys 
free enterprise, which was based/ are about $100 million short. My 
on thousands of small businesses | bill will take care of a teachers’ 
The little man, the bulwark of | pay raise and have enough left 
our economy, it stabs him down.|over to apply to the national 
It's a vicious principle of govern-| debt.” It taxes all items manufac- 
ment.” tured in Texas and imported into 

THE TAX COMMITTEE, which | the state for resale. 








“It’s sugar-coated,’”’ said Sadler, 
“but will get everything. It gets 
beer, whiskey, Mr. Neiman, Mr. 
Marcus, Mr. Sakowitz, and it in- 
cludes snuff. It will get me for 
$4100 a year. I wouldn't have 
been up here if I hadn't seen this 
committee was in trouble. I just 
want to ease your pain.” 

When Rep. Jack Richardson 
asked him the name of his tax, 
Sadler said “I call it a cure-all 
tax. It gets those with the ability 
to pay and some of those who 
don’t have the ability to pay.” 

After one witness, a Sulphur 
Springs manufacturer, appeared 
against his bill, Sadler said, “Only 
the little bitty ones came up here, 
the big ones didn’t want to get 
into this.” 

Then, admonishing the commit- 
tee not to suspend the rules and 
pass his bill that day, the Repre- 
sentative from Percilla retired 
from the fray. 
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AUSTIN 

After vigorous but futile oppo- 
sition led by Senator Culp Krue- 
ger, the Senate passed 20-10 the 
Fly-Kazen-Lane bill raising truck 
load limits on Texas highways 
from 58,420 to 72,000 pounds. 
Krueger called the measure spe- 
cial interest legislation. “Five 
senators have told me this is the 
worst vote they have cast this 
session,” Krueger said, conclud- 
ing, “Any time I feel I've got to 
vote the way some special inter- 
est says, I'll resign from this Sen- 
ate.” Replying, co-sponsor Kazen 
criticized Krueger for “maligning 
members of this Senate” and said 
he voted for the bill because it 
was in the public interest. 


Events of importance have been 
happening in fragmentary ways 
in the legislature the last two 
weeks. The Observer summarizes 
them here, noting that last week 
they were crowded out of the pa- 
per by heavier news. 

The Senate invited Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough to address a_ joint 
session of the legislature April 2 
and President Lopez Mateos of 
Mexico for “sometime this 
spring”; passed a bill by Sen. 
Grady Hazlewood, Amarillo, re- 
moving deaf mutes from eligibil- 
ity for poll tax exemptions; 
passed two House bills improving 
the state’s campaign to stamp out 
bovine brucellosis and bovine tu- 
berculosis. 

The Senate also passed a meas- 
ure by Sen. George Parkhouse, 
Dallas, to authorize city employ- 
ees, regardless of union affilia- 
tions, to discuss their employ- 
ment with city officials; passed a 
bill by Sen. Frank Owen, El Paso, 
to cut from $10,000 to $1,000 the 
license fee for second breweries in 
the state; refused, 13-16, to con- 
sider a bill by Rep. Don Gladden, 
Fort Worth, calling for the count- 


ies to pay half the costs of tran- |- 


scripts for indigent defendants; 
and refused, 17-8, to let Park- 
house introduce a bill to legalize 
mechanisms on pinball machines 
which provide extra games. 


Union Rights 

In Senate committee action, the 
state affairs committee approved 
a bill by Sen. Henry Gonzalez, 
San Antonio, to protect union- 
won rights of transit company 
workers under city management 
of bus lines. 


Senate committees also ap- 
proved a bill by Sen. Krueger to 
increase unemployment payments 
from a maximum of $28 to $33 a 
week, but providing a one-week 
hiatus before payments begin; the 
Baker bill to tighten up on water 
districts’ administration; Sen. 
Gonzalez’s bill guaranteeing that 
no teacher in a public school or 
state college can be denied or 
punished for participating in po- 


| TRUCKERS’ BILL 
. PASSES SENATE 


eliminated from those required to 
act in public session. 

Senators sent to sub-committee, 
after hostile testimony from Gulf 
Coast land-owners, a bill by Sen. 
Bruce Reagan of Corpus Christi 
setting up machinery for the state 
to sell or lease islands and sub- 
merged land along its coastline. 

The House, on the 108th anni- 
versary of the birth of Governor 
James Hogg, heard Rep. Howard 
Green lament the passing of such 
great leadership from the state 
scene. The House also engrossed 
a bill by Ben Atwell of Dallas 
regulating boats and water skiing 
after lengthy floor debate; and 
passed a bill by Maurice Pipkin 
of Brownsville providing for a 
closed shrimp season in Texas 
coastal waters. 

The House also passed, 130-8, a 
bill to make it easier to get a per- 
mit for a lake of 200 acre feet or 
less; passed a bill avowedly in- 
tended to prohibit advertising 
“wholesale prices’ unless the sale 
is “actually” wholesale; voted 
down Austin’s bid for a medical 
school site determined by Univer- 
sity of Texas Regents and decided 
to build one in San Antonio, also 
defeating Galveston efforts to de- 
lay the decision on behalf of 
higher appropriations for the ex- 
isting school there; and approved 
a cut of $155,000 a year in bus 
registration fees for buses, the 
second reduction in bus taxes in 
four years in Texas. 

A bill to raise district judges’ 
pay in Harris County, by Rep. 
Bob Eckhardt, Houston, was fin- 
ally passed after once being 
knocked off the local calendar on 
motion of Reps. Ben Lewis and 
Bill Jones, Dallas, Bill Hollowell, 
Grand Saline, and two other 
members not identified. The vote 
was 114-17. 


Wheeler’s Bill 

Rep. Bob Wheeler’s bill abol- 
ishing the loyalty oath required 
of college students went to sub- 
committee after hearings before 
the House education committec. 


The Tilden legislator said, “We've | 


had the oath for ten years, nobody 
has refused to sign it, and it has- 
n’t caught any communists. More 
than a million students have 
signed the oath, costing more than 
$100,000 in notary fees.” Wheeler 
suggested the money be spent on 
scholarships. When asked why 
not repeal the teachers’ oath too, 
Wheeler said, “Frankly I'd like 
to. I just thought it would be tak- 
ing on too much opposition.” 

The House elections committee 
was prepared to report out a bill 


applying the party registration 
principle to conventions only, 
thus circumnavigating (by trim- 


ming sails) Atty. Gen. Wilson’s 
decision the principle is unconsti- 





| However, 


tutional for primary elections. 
Rep. Dean Johnston, 


litical activity, which the sponsor | calling the bill “the Pickle bill,” 


calls a “teachers’ bill of rights”; 
a bill to reduce insurance prem- 
iums for careful drivers; the 


House bills for four-year colleges | his state party secretary, Jake 


at Arlington and Tarleton; and 


Sen. Lane's bills exempting news- | of an election code study commit- 
paperboys from the workmen's | tee appointed by the governor, 


comp program. 


The Senate state affairs com- | 


mittee sent to sub-committee for | bills to prosecute anyone hiding 


a two week period the House- 
passed bill abolishing the office 


of county school superintendent. dren, and to eliminate fraud from 


State affairs also gave approval 
to a severely amended version of 
the “freedom of information” bill. 
The redraft inserts provisions au- 
thorizing executive sessions of 
governmental councils and boards 


to consider appointees or when 2™mended to death and then bur- | finds 
public sessions might adversely |i¢d¢ Rep. Marshall Bell's peren-| (Rep. 


affect public security or the fi- 
nancial interest of the state or 
political subdivision concerned. 
Legislative committees were also 


AUSTIN 

The general appropriations 
bill to run Texas government 
for the next two years 
emerged from eight weeks of 
labor in House committee 
this week carrying a general 
revenue increase of $92 mil- 
lion for the next two years 
over current levels, princi- 
pally to meet rising costs in 
the growing state system of 
higher education. 

In a quick, well-oiled night 
hearing before the. press, the 
appropriations committee, chair- 
maned by Rep. W. S. Heatly from 
Paducah, approved sub-committee 
reports without dissent, but with 
Rep. Don Kennard of Fort Worth 
abstaining, and sent the bill to the 
House printer carrying a $322 
million general revenue price tag. 

The total bill, which includes 
sizable federal grants for highway 
and other services, totals $2.4 
bilion, up $239 million from 1958- 
59. 


Teachers Back 
Tenure Safety 





AUSTIN 
Teachers testified before the 
House education committee in 


favor cf the school tenure billl 
by Rep. Bill Kilgarlin, Houston. 
The bill has cleared Senate 
committee: it in effect prohibits 
penalizing teachers for political 
activity outside the classroom. 

Kilgarlin said 1,500 teachers are 
leaving Texas to teach in other 
states every year and pleaded for 
“security and respect for their 
professional rights.” 

Sam Gibbs, Houston, said he 
was fired with ten days to resign 
or appeal. The principal thought 
he was a communist because “he 








heard a discussion of Russia... I 
am not a communist.” Rep. Jack 
Woods, Waco, said he had taught 
for two years in Houston and 
had also been accused of being a 
communist. “I can assure you that 
I am not a communist,” he said. 

Warren Harris, representing the 
Houston Federation of Teachers, 
said teachers are often fired at 
the request of parents. Edward 
J. Mazelka, Houston, said he had 
been fired from teaching in a 
Houston school: “No one expresses 
an opinion, or anything, at a 


faculty meeting,’ he said. N. P. 
Littlejohn, another Houston in- 
structor, said, “Schools are 


plagued with mediocre teachers 
who are afraid to open their 
mouths.” 

Dr. Elton Abernathy, president 
of the Texas Assn. of College 
Professors, and Dr. Ira_Iscoe, 
president of the University of 
Texas chapter of the American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors, also testified. 
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Specifically, the bill 
following improvements 
the state government: 

For the prison system, a new 


the 


pecia! | $4.5 million unit at Ferguson Farm 
$6.4 million n e for 


for 1,100 first offenders; a $300,000 
tuberculosis hospital; a $250,000 
industrial shop at Wynne Farm; 
$1,250,000 to buy land for a second 
new prison farm. The budget 
does not include $3 million re- 
quested to build the new prison 
farm on the new land. 

For the colleges and universities, 
a faculty pay increase which sub- 
committee chairman B. H. Dewey 
said would amount to $800 to $950 
a year plus additional library 
funds and capital outlays. 

For the hospital system, a $2.8 
million more for the mentally ill; 
$2.5 million more for mentally re- 
tarded children; $450,000 for TB 
hospital improvements, and $2.2 
million overall for new buildings. 
The increases largely reflect grow- 
ing populations throughout the 
hospital system. Income from non- 
indigent patients, which formerly 
went into general revenue, will 
be set aside to finance a new 
plant for geriatrics to replace the 
aged Confederate Home. 

For the Youth Council, 
on a paid juvenile parole system 
with 15 officers, and a new $2.2 
million unit at Gatesville to sep- 
arate first offenders from the 
recalcitrants and cope with gen- 
eral overcrowding. 

The budget is $12 million higher 
than the Governor’s original rec- 
ommendation of $310 million. Sup- 
plementary recommendations by 
Daniel fer $19 million more, to 
services authorized in 
constitutfonal amendments ap- 
proved last year, were no. in- 
cluded in the appropriation bill: 
presumably they will be added 
to the general spending bill as 
enabling legislation is passed. 


Afterthoughts 

@ ‘It's a bigger bill than we 
should have written, but the 

state’s needs are great,” said vice- 

chairman John Huebner of Bay 

City. 

“The chairman is in the spend- 
ing business this year,” said 
Chairman Heatly. 

“The money for the juvenile 
parole system is totally inade- 
quate,” said Kennard. “Fifteen 
parole officers for 28 cities won't 
be able to cope with the juvenile 
problem this state faces.” 

“Ellis may get his second prison 
yet,” said a state official who de- 
clined to be quoted by name. 
“Ellis never asks for what he 
doesn’t need and usually gets 
what he asks for. He’s the most 
universally respected man in the 
state government.” 

“I’m well pleased,’ said Uni- 
versity of Texas president Logan 
Wilson. L. G 


Study Pelicans 


@ Texas per capita income av- 

eraged $1,791 in 1958, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
field office in Dallas reported. 
The figure compared to U. S. pe! 
capita income of $2,027 and $1,752 
for the four-state southwest area. 


MALLS SILI IPL LISS LPP 


The Week in Texas 


A Texas and Southwestern 

Cattle Raisers Assn. lawyer 
promised to “vigorously oppose” 
any attempt to place imported 
Mexican laborers under the na- 
tional minimum wage law. 
@ In Fort Worth, Texas Ranger 

Captain Joe Banks said two 
police characters signed lengthy 


a Start 


finance 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art—JEFFERSON 





W. Wisk ie Ss. 


We would like to welcome Gov. 
Daniel back to the people’s side, but 
we are not sure that we can. His state- 
ment condemning the “big gas lobby- 
ists’ and his broadcast lumping tn the 
bankers and the oilmen as his chosen 
opponents did sound as though he has 
decided to fight for the people ; nor 
will we soon recover from the cata- 
tonic state into which we lapsed when 
Jake Pickle said to us, about his Gov- 
ernor’s attack on the gas lobbyists, 
“That’s not rough, that’s just plain 
talk.” But if one watches the cards 
instead of listening to the dealer's 
oratory, One soon senses that the deck 
is still stacked. We agree with the 
legislator who, seeking to explain the 
Governor's liberal exclamations, said, 
“He’s on the way out and he wants to 
be remembered as a great governor,’ 
but historians remember deeds, not 
introductory remarks. 

The natural gas tax seems to be a 
tax on the industry, but mostly, in 
fact, it is a tax on consumers. The 
abandoned bank accounts bill is an 
effort to get state funds from banks 
and oil and gas firms which now re- 
fuse to turn them over to the state as 
they must by law. The franchise tax 
increase, weak in theory, must be paid 
by business in the first instance. 
While Daniel fights for these reve- 
nues from industry, he also fights for 
higher sales taxes on cars, which are 
necessities of modern life, and on 


liquor, cigarettes, and cigars, some of 
which most people use. He suggested 
again Thursday an_ increase in the 
gasoline sales tax to finance teachers’ 
pay (though he said he had “some 
other ideas”). The truth is, as of 
now, he is advocating a few taxes 
which business can easily pass to the 
public and a lot of bloody sales taxes 
which he apologizes for on grounds 
they don’t gut the people as much as a 
general sales tax. In all candor, what 
kind of “ability to pay” program is 
this? 

We hope that, in time, Daniel will 
advocate some taxes that will really 
fall on the big businesses that have 
the millions. The liberals in the House 
agreed to support his program to a 
considerable extent, but they should 
not support his sales taxes! The re- 
sponsibility for substantial leadership 
is still theirs, not despite the fact, but 
precisely because the Governor is 
sounding so much better than his pro- 
gram really is. 

If Daniel wants to be remembered 
as a great governor, he will support, 
along the line, something like a cor- 
porate profits tax or graduated nat- 
ural resources taxes on the giant out- 
of-state companies. If not—if he con- 
tinues preaching the theory of taxes 
on ability to pay and advocating taxes 
on inability to pay—why damn him 
again and let him eat his words for 
sustenance on the road to hell. 


ei | oLimp or fo a 


The House appropriations commit- 
tee bill is guesswork, and niggardly 
guesswork at that. Oh to be sure, in 
the context of the bloodthirsty hatch- 
eteers called the Legislative Budget 
Board, it is a pretty good budget; it is 
better in the sense that it is better to 
limp than be legless, it is worse in the 
sense that a decision not to help a 
cripple up a hill is a decision he must 
crawl. It leaves a few tens of thou- 
sands of troubled juveniles wild and 
unwatched in society, leaves aban- 
doned in their mental confusion tens 
of thousands of patients locked up in 
hospitals for from two to five dec- 
ades, and neglects the basic need to 
improve the schools and pay teach- 


On, a rr 


Speaker Waggoner Carr may in- 
tend to run for attorney general, as 
they say, but if he runs his campaign 
like he is running the House, he'll 
strip his gears on an inside curve. His 
election as speaker occurred because 
about 45 liberals joined about 35 
moderates and conservatives in his 
cause. Yet now he throws his prestige 
behind a so-called “gross receipts” 
tax, which Gov. Daniel well named a 
“gross deceits” tax; not only this, but 
meeting with the appropriations com- 
mittee in secret, he tries to forestall 
all increases in state spending until 
they can be tied to a tax bill. He can- 
not expect his supporters in January 
to appreciate his betrayal of the public 
interest in March. As one of his pred- 
ecessors, Reuben Senterfitt, learned 
in a most melancholy way, business 
contributions do not elections win, 
especially if the average voter never 
heard of you. 





ers more. The higher education ap- 
propriation is an approach to ade- 
quacy, apparently because the sub- 
committee on the subject included a 
majority of progressive-minded peo- 
ple who are regularly sneered at in the 
dailies as “liberals,” but we are not 
going to start competing with Har- 
vard on those salaries, nor will we 
keep our best professors on Texas 
campuses, 

We are pleased to understand that 


a fight will be fought on the House 


floor for adequate parole care for 
young delinquents. We have never 
been able to understand why the ap- 
propriations committee members, who 
know more (even though not much) 
about the state’s real needs than any 
other legislators, seem to think it’s an 
achievement to compromise every- 
thing in the committee and then ev- 
erybody shut up and march together 
into the House debates. 

There is no danger the House will 
pass too high a spending bill; by the 
time the Senate gets through, the rep- 
resentatives will wish they had en- 
tered the bargaining demanding a lot 
more. Let them then hold to an ade- 
quate budget and trust the basic de- 
cency of the people to carry them 
through. 


On Moses 


The latest folk talk with respect to 
Texas politics concerns a psychiatrist 
who died and went to heaven. St. 
Peter said to him effusively, “We're 
sure glad you’re here. Moses thinks 
he’s Lyndon Johnson.” We think this 
joke is unjust, but permit us to be 
inexplicit about the object of our soli- 
citude. 
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‘The Only Consolation 


AUSTIN 

The only way to derive much con- 
solation from the House’s decision to 
sabotage representative government 
in Texas is to view the proceedings 
from as distant an historical pinnacle 
as one can conveniently scale. The 
view is pretty revolting even from 
there. Some 109 members of the 
Texas House have said in effect, “we 
grant you the right to a proportional 
representation in our democratic so- 
ciety only when you agree with us. If 
you disagree, we'll stop such foolish- 
ness by limiting your right to share 
in our democratic processes.” 


Following such tenets, the conserv- 
ative House leadership, relying hea- 
vily on country-boy animosity toward 
cities—blended skillfully by arch-con- 
servative Rep. James Cotten—ram- 
med through the constitutional amend- 
ment to prevent Harris County once 
and forevermore from _ sending too 
many liberals to the lower house. 
Houston is to get nine legislators 
henceforth, with one additional for 
each 400,000 population above 900,- 
000. 


The only compromise visible to this 
reporter resulted from a liaison be- 
tween big city conservatives who 
wanted to gut the liberals and country 
conservatives who wanted to gut the 
liberals. The price the city boys ex- 
tracted from the country boys was 
four seats, two for Tarrant County 
and two for Bexar. The only imme- 
diate loser was Harris County. Some- 
thing else was lost too, of course—an 
intangible not much in evidence on the 
House floor last week—namely, the 


Ability to Pay 


New WAVERLY 

“According to the ability to pay” is 
a time worn phrase that is getting a 
fresh workout in Austin these days. 
What I want to know is, Have the 
lobbyists representing those corpora- 
tions enjoying the “ability to pay” 
called for a basin of water and 
washed their hands of responsibility 
for the conditions at Gatesville? 
Should the poor old hag-ridden souls 
in the Rusk establishment pray for 
these lobbyists, “Father forgive them, 
they know not what they do”? Or 
should we in weary exasperation 
seize Peter’s sword and with “Ability 
to Pay” for our war cry cut their ears 


off? M.F.C. 











J 


respect we have for our own demo- 
cratic institutions, for the basic prin- 
ciple of democracy itself. 


The people’s right to justice, within 
the framework of an organized soci- 
ety, has been gaining ground since a 
handful of barons forced King John 
to sign the Magna Carta. In the rear- 
guard action against that popular ad- 
vancement, the ruling conservative 
element in our society has used every 
means at hand, ethical or otherwise, 
to stem the tide and in such debase- 
ment for temporary advantage, has 
only weakened itself in the ultimate 
sense. First monarchs, then blooded, 
landed aristocracies, then the captains 
of industry, and now the silent, de- 
personalized corporate powers all 
have successively tried to stem the 
move toward popular rule by juggling 
voting rights, gerrymandering dis- 
tricts, packing legislatures, et al. In 
indulging in such temporary expedi- 
ents, they of course have lost what- 
ever ethical appeal they had to suc- 
ceeding generations and insure the in- 
cubation of new rivals in ever grow- 
ing numbers. 


The result of stacking a state legis- 
lature ultimately will be to lessen its 
power, and the power of the state it- 
self within the federal system. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the 
gravitation of power to Washington 
has been accelerated by the failure of 
governmental units closer to the peo- 
ple to function as the people would 
have them function. The process, re- 
peated in a score of fields pertaining 
to human relations, is about to be re- 
peated again in the area of education, 
since the states (i.e., the people who 
run the states) are not keeping pace 
with popular demands for better 
schools. 


lf the stacking of a state legislature 
thwarts the people’s will, they will 
manifest their desires in the one area 
left to them wherein their collective 
will can be expressed fairly and ef- 
fectively within a genuinely repre- 
sentative parliamentary body. The 
only such body left to Texans now is 
the U. S. Congress. 


Thus do the conservatives cut their 
own throats, ethically and practically. 
Not that Texas liberals can find much 
solace from the fall of their brethren; 
not when the result is injustice at 
home and an ever bigger central gov- 
ernment topping a society already so 
big, so highly organized, so crushingly 
inanimate that the symbols of per- 
sonal success justify any means, how- 
ever reprehensible. LG. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
twice, but the majority invoked 
the “previous question” so that 
no speaker was permitted to 
oppose Ehrle’s resolution on its 
merits. 

Ehrle’s amendment, as he said, 
would limit one county to a maxi- 
mum of nine representatives. “In 
Texas,” he said, “we have no 
constitutional provision for ap- 
portionment on area and common 
interests,” and to allow for such 
area and interests, “we must have 
some limit on the maximum num- 
ber of members from any one 


county.” 
He said he would protect agri- 
cultural regions, smaller and 


medium-sized cities, and even the 
large metropolitan areas (their 
“competitive interests”). 

“Take a hypothetical example,” 
he said. “County X under the 
next re-districting gets 13 mem- 
bers. Let's say this is an increase 
of six members, That means that 
six of you will be without a seat 
in the House of Representatives 
next time. You know it has been 
the tradition not to redistrict any 
member out of a job if it’s at all 
possible.” 

He argued against “one county 
veto” of controversial legislation 
by a large county delegation vot- 
ing in a block; against “legislation 
by block deal.” And he said: “We 
must enact it (the cap on the 
cities) at this session of the legis- 
lature,” by which he meant that 
after 1960 the cities would other- 
wise have enough votes to pre- 
vet it. 

Rep. John Crosthwait the vet- 
eran conservative from Dallas 
(met. pop. 827,500), attacked the 
Ehrle bill. 

“I have no objection to Harris 
County having 25 representatives, 
because they have the population 
down there,’ Crosthwait said. 
Would Ehrle agree that all taxes 
collected be spent in the districts 
in which they are paid? “Would 
you be willing to be that fair?” 
he asked Ehrle. “The big cities 
keep up the smaller counties. Our 
money goes to build your roads. 
Our money goes to build your 
hospitals ....Nowhere can you 
ever find taxation without defi- 
nitely equal representation .... 
This is the most unfair, asinine 
proposition that was ever pre- 
sented to this House, because you 
want taxation without represen- 
tation.” 

Ehrle said this was not the 


ease, that “nine men of your 
caliber from Dallas can  ade- 
quately represent Dallas.” “We 


pay the taxes and you boys get 
the benefits,” Crosthwait replied. 
Ehrle said Scurry County (pop. 
26,741) has “one of the highest 
valuations” of any Texas county 
but, with four or five counties, 
has only one representative. "That 
county is being taxed without 
representation,” he said, 

Rep. Don Gladden, Tarrant 
County (pop. 532,000), then asked 
where the figure nine came from. 
Ehrle said it was a compromise. 
Gladden said he thought it was 
being “used for the purpose of 
attempting to curtail certain 
political philosophies that are de- 
veloping in the cities.” 


Rep. Bob Wheeler, Tilden (pop. 
380), reverted to the Scurry 
County example. “You’re not sure 
they’re quite as high (in valu- 
ations) as Harris County or Dal- 
las County?” he asked; Ehrle was 
not. (The 1958-59 Texas Almanac 
shows Scurry County’s tax valu- 
ation is $118 million; Dallas Coun- 
ty’s $994 million; and Harris 
County’s $1,241,000,000.) 


‘In All Fairness’ 
@ Since 1950, Wheeler said, 
Harris has acquired another 
400,000 people and Dallas about 
300,000, “Can you say in all fair- 
ness that those 400,000 people 
who have moved in there are en- 
titled to just one more repre- 





sentative?” 
had enough representation. 

“Will, is your district losing 
population or gaining?” Wheeler 
asked him. “It’s probably losing 

.” Ehrle said. “This fight is 
for more equal representation,” 
he added. “Representation should 
be spread out among all the cities 
in the state rather than one or 


two.” Population, Ehrle said, 
should be “the No. 1 consider- 
ation.” 


Rep. Westley Roberts. Lamesa 
(pop, 13,943), said Ector, Scurry, 
and Andrews counties are “furn- 
ishing a lot more taxes than we'll 
ever use out there, and most of it 
is high flying through the Gulf 
Coast area.” Ehrle respoded repre- 
sentation should not be “because 
of property. Neither do we want 
to base it entirely on numbers.” 

The fact that taxes from wet 
areas are spent in dry areas, too, 
was pointed out by Rep. Byron 
Tunnell, Tyler (pop. 68,000). 
“Taxes have no relevance to this 
measure,” Ehrle agreed. 

“Don’t you think that the en- 
tire citizenry will render a fair 
and just decision?” asked Rep. 
Bill Hollowell, Grande Saline 
(pop. 2,600). “You can have no 
more pure democracy than a 
vote of the entire people,” Ehrle 
responded. 

Some of the far cities of West 
Texas, said R2p. Steve Burgess, 
Nacogdoches (pop. 15,200), are 
several hundred miles apart and 
have “a diversity of interest.” He 
felt they needed more repre- 
sentation than “congested” cities 
that have “a common interest.” 
This question Ehrle put off; it 


was the reverse of what he was 
contending. 

Rep. Dean Johnston, Harris 
County (pop. 1,136,000), asked 


whether Ehrle would also submit 
the alternative question to the 
people, whether representation 
should be “entirely proportional.” 
“No, sir, I wouldn’t. No, of course 
I can’t accept an amendment like 
that.” “Do you still say you be- 
lieve in majority rule?” Johnston 
demanded. “Well, of course I do,” 
Ehrle replied. 

As Johnston passed the press 
table he remarked, “Old Majority 
Rule Ehrle they call him.” 

This ended Ehrle’s presentation, 
and the debate reverted to 
amendments. The first of these 
came from Rep. Joe Ed Winfree, 
Houston, who proposed that all 
representation be proportional, 
but that each representative from 
a given county in excess of nine 
would be an additional member 
of the legislature rather than one 
who would unseat a rural repre- 


sentative. 
Winfree made an_ extended 
statement, 
“Houston doesn’t belong. to 


Harris County,” he said. “Houston 
is the port of all Texas. The 
majority of the wheat from North 
Texas channels through the port 
of Houston. The entire cotton crop 
of Texas goes through Houston 
and Galveston....Colonel Blaine, 
you represent not El Paso but the 
gateway that Texas extends to 
the South....(The supporters) 
will penalize your children and 
your grandchildren, because they 
are going to have to go to the 
areas where they can make a 
livelihood.” 

Rep. Jerry Sadler, Palestine 
(pop. 17,200), asked what Win- 
free meant about East Texas. That 
people would leave there to earn 
a living, get an education, Win- 
free said. “We have a lot of people 
going to Houston. But don’t put 
the curse on ’em like that, 
Colonel,” Sadler asked: “You put 
the curse on your grandchildren 
and not yourselves,” Winfree re- 
plied. 


Winfree’s amendment was 
tabled 98-29. Winfree compli- 
mented the sponsors on “super- 
human footwork.” They did not 
have the required 100 votes, how- 











Ehrle thought they|ever, and the Houston opponents 


concluded they could not get 
them and decided on “no com- 
promise.” On the other hand, 
Dallas Rep. Tom James set about 
to accomplish a compromise that 
resulted in enough more votes 
to pass the proposal (see adjoin- 
ing story). 


Animals and Acres 
@ Rep. Ronald Bridges, Corpus 
Christi (pop. 253,000), pro- 
posed a limit of 12, not nine, 
representatives per county. “The 
people are getting a raw deal,” 
he exclaimed. The bill was “a 
slap at one particular area.” 
“There are some principles of 
democracy here.” “We are way 
off the track of a democratic 
principle.” 

Ehrle replied that a 12-vote 
delegation could “veto” any con- 
troversial legislation. 

“Why not cut out San Antonio? 
If we want to cut out the prin- 
ciples of representative democ- 
racy, let’s cut ’em all the way 
out. If we want a totalitarian 
state, let’s vote it that way.” He 
asked whether representatives 
should represent “the dogs and 
the cats and the cows and the 
acres,” 

Hollowell asked Bridges to as- 
sume that all the population was 
in one town except for three 
other people, one in oil, one in 
salt, and one in sulphur. “Do you 
think we’d have free enterprise 
very — long?” he asked. “You'd 
have ’em (the three) taxed out of 
existence after the first legisla- 
ture went home.” 

The Bridges amendment 
99-31. 

Rep. Louis Anderson, Midland 
(pop. 50,600), proposed that no 
county have more than nine rep- 
resentatives but that any county 
with as many as five elect repre- 
sentatives from separate parts of 
the county. This, he said, would 
break up “the block voting.’’ Rep. 
Don Kennard, Fort Worth, em- 
phatically agreed, noting the 
amendment would cut campaign 
costs and the power of political 
machines. Ehrle opposed the 
amendment as “hurriedly writ- 
ten” and it lost 92-43. The fact 
that it would have made the elec- 


lost 





tion of Negro 
more possible was not alluded to 
After a rules tangle, Rep. Zeke 
Zbranek, Daisetta (pop. 1,764 
preposed a limit of ten, r 
Traditionally the 
proportional, he said. Son 
must be placed, he felt 
would be “less a 


representatives 


lowe r 


slap 


friends.” Ehrle opposed the 
change would confound 
promise then being worked 


“When they won't take nore 
then that is—in the word f the 
bard—exacting the {1 i of 
flesh,” Zbranek exclaime ( 
—if you'll pardon the 
—one measly representat 
The members laughed ar 
the amendment 92-41 

Finally Rep. Bob Hughe 
las, came forward with t 
ive compromise, which H 
unsuccessfully sought t 
being offered on grounds tl 
olution could not pass witl 

The Hughes plan pro. 
no more than nine 
tives unless a _ county eaches 
900,000 population, in which cass 
it could have one more f each 
400,000 people. At this point the 
“previous question,” shutting off 
debate on everything 
Hughes amendment and a final 
speech for the n, was 
voted, 93-29. This cut ff an 
amendment by Rep. Franklin 
Spears, Bexar County (1 605 
000), that no representative dis- 
trict might exceed 5,000 square 
miles. 


resol 


Hughes did not ment it to 
the House, but his amendment 
would permit San Antor t 
more representatives than they 
might otherwise have after 1960, 
as Rep. R. L. Strickland 
tonio, later told reporte The 
amendment would permit Dallas 
and Fort Worth representation 
increase as under the present sys- 
tem, Hughes told the Observer 
later. However, it cuts Harris 
Ccunty down to nine, or at the 
outside, ten, representat 
stead of 12 or 13. 

“An iron clad ceiling would be 
unfair,”” Hughes told the House 
but no city should vet 
power,” and this was 
reasonable _ apportionment 
Hughes told Wheeler 








Tom James ‘Co 


AUSTIN 

To get the necessary 100 House 
votes required for the constitu- 
tional amendment to limit the 
cities’ voting power in the legis- 
lature, the conservative leader- 
ship had to find some pragmatic 
ground for big city conservatives 
to stand upon while casting votes 
against their own _ constituents’ 
representation. Of 109 votes, 13 
came from the four largest cities. 
The big city vote was thus decis- 
ive and the parliamentary ma- 
neuvering to lock it up was the 
key to the whole affair. 

In this vital role, Rep. Tom 
James, an articulate freshman 
representative from Dallas, seems 
to have been inextricably in- 
volved. 

The bill ran into a_ series of 
amendments aimed at softening 
its punitive effect. The amend- 
ments all were beaten down by 
the conservative leadership, but 
on no test vote did the propon- 
ents get the necessary 100 votes. 
In fact, they lost ground as the 
fight wore on. The liberals be- 
came convinced of victory and 
determined to fight the bill itself 
on an all or nothing basis. 

It was at this point that James 
began working the floor in behalf 
oi: the “compromise” amendment 
(now unwanted by the liberals 
but acceptable to the -conserva- 
tive leadership) that gave added 
representation to San Antonio 
while keeping the lid on Houston. 





The four major Texas cities are 
to have nine representat 

future legislatures, although 
Houston ultimately 
when its population hits 1,300,000 
and 11 when its population hits 
1.700,000. Dallas 
Antonio (650,000) and Fort W 
(600,000) all may get nine repre- 


is t et 10 


(850.000 Sar 


sentatives immediately and their 
tenth when their population hits 
1,300,000. The amendment was 
originally conceived by conserva- 
tive Scott McDonald f Fort 
Worth, modified by Jame and 
introduced by Bob Hughes of 
Dallas. It passed hand and 


then 13 big-city votes 
for the whole plan to put it over 

James said, “I felt like they had 
the votes to put an absolut¢ 


on representation. It’s 

principle, it denies to people their 
right to equal representatio! I 
can’t think of a more undemo- 
cratic principle than to take a 
man’s vote from him because he 
Gisagrees with you. But on the 
morning the vote. cam to the 
floor, I was convinced they had 
the votes to put it across. I took 


the McDonald amendment giving | 


one representative for each 200,- | 
|original bill tougher by putting 
ithe limit at 800,000—the reason 


sell 


000 over 900,009 and tried to 


it They (the conservatives) 

wouldn’t buy it,” James said 
“Cotten began working the 

floor for an even worse amend- 


ment putting the ceiling at 809,-| 
000 with not another represcnta- 
tive until a city got an additional | 


* HOUSE REJECTS ‘NUMBERS’ OF PEOPLE ALONE AS BASE 


Dallas County will get one more 
representative in 1960, and Harris 
County “will get further repre- 
sentation.” 

Hughes said somewhat sarcasti- 
cally to Wheeler how glad he was 
“to see you championing Dallas 
County and Harris County. I also 
have something to do with repre- 


senting Dallas County in my 
small way Wheeler re- 
sponded in kind: “Oh,” he said, 


“I've got to look out for Dallas 
County—somebody’s got to up 
Hughes agreed probably 
some people in Dallas County 
agreed with Wheeler: “We have 
all opinion represented up there,’’ 
he said, emphasizing “all.” 

Ehrle supported the Hughes 
amendment, explaining he had 97 

98 votes and had been “as- 
sured of some additional votes 
that we did not have if it is 
adopted.” 

Spears moved to suspend the 
rules to set aside, the “previous 
question” and let one speaker 
speak against the resolution. “No 
one has spoken against this 
amendment at this time,” Spears 
said. Ehrle said Spears was only 
“trying to put me on the spot. I 
question the sincerity of the mo- 
tion.”” On the question of whether 
to permit one speaker to speak 
against the resolution, the House 
voied no, 82-49. This was not a 
record vote. 

The Hughes amendment then 
passed, 110-23. Ehrie repeated 
some of his arguments and then 
the final vote was taken: the res- 
olution passed 109-32. 

Subsequently Rep. Bill Kilgar- 
lin, Houston, rose on _ personal 
privilege to say, “You did away 
with one of the basic rights of 
the minority, and that is to be 
heard, whether they are a distinct 
minority. In passing an amend- 
ment designed to protect the mi- 
nority, you deny the rights of the 
minority to be heard ... I think 
it’s disheartening.” 

Rep. Charles Whitfield, Hous- 
ton, stood at the back of the 
chamber as the House adjourned, 
pointed up to the clock over the 
door (which said 1:25 p.m.), and 
said: “Note the time and the date 
at which Texas departed from 
popular government.” R.D. 


here.’ 








| votes. 


| ten said, “No, I wasn’t.” 





mpromise’ 


500,000 votes. I thought if we'd 
compromise, we'd get the nine- 
four arrangement. The Harris 
County boys didn’t want to com- 
promise because they were will- 
ing to take a chance that they had 
enough votes. But I was con- 
vinced the opposition had the 100 
votes, so I went for the amend- 
ment,” James said. 

Houston’s Bob Eckhardt re- 
plied, “If James didn't know we 
had them beaten, then he was 
pretty naive. I begged him to pull 
his amendment down. Cotten 
clearly knew the bill couldn't go 
without the amendment, that’s 
why he made the deal on this so- 
called compromise. The bill is 
really a constitutional anomaly. 
Ultimately it will be a great re- 
straint on Dallas, as well as on 
Houston. In effect, the state’s two 
largest cities and the rural areas 
were both hurt by the amend- 
ment. The country boys will gain 
two seats from Houston but lose 
two to Fort Worth and two more 


|to San Antonio,” Eckhardt said. 


Cotten said, “We only had 98 
That’s why I took the 
amendment.” Asked if he was 
working the floor to make the 


James cited as convincing him a 


compromise was necessary—Cot- 
L. G. 
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Terrell Treats the Young, Skips By the Old 


our whole approach to psychiatric 
treatment is wrong. We're start- 
ing at the wrong time, The idea 
would be for people to get psycho- 
logical treatment in school.” Often 


TERRELL 


He seemed amused, the 
tian did, as he came out of 
the main building of the Ter- 
rell state mental hospital; 
amused to himself. He looked 
up from his course as he 
passed and said, as one would 


greet again a casual friend: 
It's not what I don't know 


that’s driving me crazy, it’s what 
I do know. It's not what I don't 
see, it's what I do see.’ 

He was gone in a blur of khaki, 


another of the 2.670 mental cases 


here. For a moment he was real; 
not a long moment. 
Nor is he real very long to the 


19 doctors here, each of whom, in 
1958, had 156 patients, and each 
f whom, if the Legislative Bud- 


get Board prevails on state spend- 


patients 


Semi-officially Terrell is the 
nd best of the at 
Only the Austin 
is approved by the medi- 
al profession's joint commission 
but both Austin and 
have the approval of the 


Psychiatric Assn 


SseCC state’s mental 


hospitals state 


or | 
spital 
, 

n hospitals 


rrei 


In 1957 a medical treat- 
uilding was opened at Ter- 
rell, one of the finest in the sys- 
tem, where more than 400 of the 
patients receive “intensive 
ment.” Many of them become eli- 
gible for release in a few months. 
About 1,2 of the people locked 


ip here are released every year 


new 


treat- 


These things considered, it was 
hear the superin- 
tendent, Dr. R. C. Rowell, saying: 

“There's not a patient in this 
hospital that’s getting as much 
treatment as I'd like him to get.” 


lisquieting to 


“We don't have, really, too4 
much psychotherapy,” the doctor 
said. “That would be in the in- 


tensive area” (where the hospital | 


now has 436 patients). “Of course 
we have a few other cases our 
joctors are interested in. It would 
9e good if they could spend an 
hour once a day with them. But 
the situation for all the state hos- 
that if a doctor tried to 
patient, he would spend 
with each 


just not much 


C 
nN 
0 

n 


pitais is 
see every 


minutes a 


ant 
treat- 





I think it's better to spend 
$4,000 a year and get a patient out 
mn one year than to spend $1,000 
twenty years,” he said, as 
igh he had said it before 
The patients under intensive 
reatment and another 200 aged 
t ‘some _ pret good 
reat: anothe 100 to 
1.200 et e ype of 
As ther 800 inn es— 
and inmates the y eu- 
phemisms do not vail against 
locked doors—Terrell has little to 
ffer but drugs. a daze, and death 
We do a pretty g ow 
m patients under 50,” aid 
But where we've fallen down 
is on these patients wh hi 
been in the hospital a number of 
years. With the new rugs. they 
have a lot of improvement, and 
they could continue mprove 
and get out of the hospital.” But, 
he said, after the drugs have 
done their work, he does not 
have enough doctors art 
the patients past relapses 
Legacies from _ psychiatrically 
even darker decades, Rowell said 
the aging sick are major 
problem.” Eleven hundred of his 
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ng this year, will soon have 170} 














600 


ago 


60 or older; are 
Two 


patient died who had been in the 


; patients are 


65 or over years a 


hospital since 1885. One woman 
patient still living has been there 
65 years 

Would more intensive treat- 


ment really 


these older pa- 
hallways 


help 
lying 
for 


neglected 


tients now in 
which 
frankly 
body has to be neglected? A pilot 
Rowell conducted 


answer 


pass recreation areas, 


because some- 
experiment 
Suggests an 

“We 
doing a 
patients over there” 


think we're really 
those 
(in the more 
wards), he 


20 of them 


don't 
good job with 
abandoned 
“We 
occupational therapy 
them with a doctor 
and took another 20 with simi- 
lar case backgrounds and kept 
them right on the ward, Those we 
sent to occupational therapy and 


or less 
said took 


into 


again 


gave time 


we 


to the doctor—why, they showed 
a lot of improvement. The others 
are still wandering around with- 
ut shoes on and all that.” Of 


the ones given treatment, he said, 
“Their behavior was better. They 
interest in their personal 
appearance and_ surroundings. 
Some of them took interest in the 


took an 


werk in occupational therapy. 
Some of them went to a movie 
in town, and they hadn't been 
off the grounds in a long time.” 

They are back “on the ward” 
now 


Not Economy 


Providing enough doctors is not 
question of obtaining 
to pay them, al- 
part Rowell 


simply a 
money 
this 


enough 
though 
said 
“Other paying more 
money than we are for the doc- 
tcrs. Since 1953 this hospital has 
lost doctors to Louisiana, Arkan- 


is of it, 


States are 


sas, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and California. Some come here 
without psychiatric experience, 


work here a few years, and then 


|these other states will pay them 


“more than I don't call 
that economy.” 
His 


e most 


we can, 


medical staff is 
nearly adequate, 
to Austin’s, in the system, Rowell 
said, and the new medical and 
surgical center has helped. When 
a patient dies, he said, “it’s kind 
of a pleasant feeling that we gave 
that patient everything he needed. 
Before that, I couldn't say that.” 


hospital's 
next 


th 


He has three _ psychologists 
working in intensive treatment. 
“Actually we requested seven— 
we felt that was about all we 
could get he said. “We could 
actually use 15. Even though we| 


raised the salaries up pretty high, 


they're not too many available.” 
The Legislative Budget Board 
recommended no _ increases. in 


psychologists for the huspital, he 
said. Even had they recommended 
increases, he explained, the doc- 
tor “is only part of our team 
in treatment.” Each doctor has 
to be supported by various medi- | 
cal assistants 

The doctors are on duty either 
every 13th or 14th night and 
every fourth weekend, Rowell 
said; they work 48 hours a week. 
This compares with the 60 to 90 


hour work weeks of doctors at 


Rusk State Hospital 


At the same time, Rowell, like 
other administrators in the state 
hospital system, protests the 44 


hour week which applies to hos- 
pital employees. “That's the thing 
that hurts especially with 
nurses and people like that.” The 
federal and commercial hospitals 
can offcr 40-hour week jobs, he 
said 


Rowell 


us, 


radiated satisfaction as 
he led a tour through the new 
medical center. The medical 
equipment seemed, to a layman, 


gleaming and scientific. “We can | 
he said. Only | 


do just anything,” 
| there was a mote in this beam, 


and | 


too: the Legislative Budget Board 
has disapproved the hospital's 
plea for a pathologist. “We need 
a pathologist for all our patients— 
to test the tissues, test for cancer 
and to help us test the patients 
who are getting these tranquilizer 
drugs. We're always getting com- 
plications. We've got to watch 
them all the time.” At present 
the hospital relies on a part-time 
pathologist from Dallas. 

Before 1957 the TB incidence 
in the hospital was seldom 
checked more than once a year or 
two. “One case could infect a 
whole ward,” he said. Now every 
patient checked periodically 
and incidence has dropped dras- 
tically, he said. 


New to Old 


We si passed 
wards first, descending into 
past as the time passed. 


1S 


the 


The best women's wards, alike 
but segregated for whites and 
Negroes, suggested a home-in-a- 
atmosphere, 
or pink bedspread, chair, 
and a sidetable for each bed. 
Built in 1952, the new women’s 
building has terrazo floors, radi- 


dormitory 
to red 


ant floor heating, strong screens | 
. . | 
in place of barred windows, and| 


a TV-sitting area. As we passed 


through, one of the patients, an 
amateur cosmetologist from the 
occupational therapy program, 


was fixing another patient's hair. 
All the women seemed to care 
how they looked; but then they 
were not the most serious cases. 


The cafeteria which serves this 


‘puilding had curtains on the win- 


dows. Such touches are quite 
surprising after one has become 
accustomed to the ordinary, state 
institution. The menu was’ liver, 
spinach, cream potatoes, cabbage 
slaw, corn bread, apple betty, and 
milk. 

Rowell said his hospital, he 
thinks, has the best volunteer pro- 
gram in the state. A lady initi- 
ated a “charm school” to en- 
courage the women to keep up 
their spirit and self-confidence; 
it has been so successful here, 
he plans to promote it in other 
state hospitals. The Hoblitzelle 
Foundation gave $4,000 for a piano 
for every ward. We passed some 
wall paintings by two volunteer 
women who like bright colors 
and pastoral scenes. Volunteers 


|have donated medical books for 


the doctor’s library. The Junior 


League of Dallas has outfitted a! 


room in one of the white women’s 


| wards with washers, driers, irons, 


an air conditioner, and comfor- 


|table furniture. 


Years ago, Rowell said, attend- 
ants used to think the good pat- 
ients were the ones who would do 
the attendant’s work. “They used 
to hide them from the doctors so 


‘they wouldn't get sent home,” he 


said. “Now a patient can work on 
the prescription of a doctor, in 


|the laundry, kitchen; but we try 
| to see that it benefits the patient. 


We have 600 acres of farming, 


sow some grain, have some cattle | 


—we'll have two months’ supply 


of meat this year—and we have | 


a hog farm and some - garden,” 
he said. 
A Negro woman lay abed on her 


side in a separate room, the door 


open. She was awake but did not 


stir. “She’s one of our disturbed 
patients but she’s getting in better 
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through modern | 


complete | 


contact now,” a nurse said. 

| There are 9,000 voumes, and 
|newspapers from 45 Texas cities, 
lin the hospital library. The occu- 
| pational therapy program offers 
| patients weaving, typing, sculpt- 
ing, painting, and other such work. 
“Something like this, it’s hard to 
| explain to the legislature why we 
need _ it,’ Rowell said. “One 
patient might be withdrawn and 
need this to bring him out. Or 
| overactive and need this to stabi- 
| lize him. Or maybe they’re de- 
pressed and you give them some- 
| thing to reassure them.” 

| We visited of the wards 
| for the aged and dying patients 
|in the hospital's care. Rowell 
believes it is wrong for a mental 
hospital to have to care for them 
|—he has to use four doctors full 
| time for the 200 old patients, and 
many nurses—but what should be 
done with them a problem 
still unsolved. 


Rowell’s Ideas 


Pausing for a photographer to 
|finish shooting, Rowell broached 
}another subject related to the 
| probation and parole systems now 
| being established or discussed for 
|the prison system and the state 
schools for delinquent youth. 

| “We don’t have any social case 
| workers to investigate the homes 
lof the patients, so we have to 
}send them right back into the 
| homes they came from,” he said. 
| 


one 


is 


| 


“Suppose a mother sends her 
| daughter here. Maybe the mother 
is sicker than the patient. And 
maybe we know it. But we can’t 
| do anything about it. It’s not any 
| advantage to us to send a patient 
|home and have him come right 
ack..” 

| He advocates a system of out- 
patient clinics, with social work- 
ers visiting the homes of men- 
tally disturbed people. But once 


step easier to take. 
| Loosened up by these 
| flections, Rowell went ahead: 





re- 


' “It’s kind of far-fetched; but! from $10 to $25 a day. 








| 


young people are reported sick 
in school, he said, but “The prob- 
lem is there are not enough 
psychiatrists to go around.—All 
the schools have the problem.” 


Don’t Worry 


Four of the buildings at Ter- 
rell have been condemned by a 
fire marshal. One of them has 
been marked for replacement and 
the funds appropriated by the 
legislature. The hospital asked for 
money to replace two others, and 
the Legislative Budget Board, the 
Governor and the House money 
committee have approved. The 
fourth one, which houses 76 
patients, and used to be the hos- 
pital laundry, apparently will be 
used indefinitely. 

We visited several of these 
places. The only recreation areas 
are the hallways, which are lit- 
tered with people pacing up and 
down and lying around. One of 
the buildings, No. 19, has 150 
white men in it; another, No, 23, 
also has 150 white men. One third 
floor has been vacated because 
of the fire hazard from the attic, 
which is so thoroughly combus- 
tible, even the vents are made of 
wood. 


Two of the buildings—-approved 
by the budget people for re- 
placement—are connected by a 
catwalk high in the air. The top 
of it leans crazily to one side. 
“Don’t worry,” said J. P. Huff- 
man, business manager of Ter- 
rell, as it responded quiveringly 
to our crossing, “Don’t worry, it 
won't collapse, the patients cross 
over here every day.” 


The tour over, Rowell noted 


such a system is established, he| that present state spending at 
said, the hospitals will, for a time, | Terrell state hospital is $3.12 per 
be flooded, because mental cases| patient per day; that his budget 
who now do not think to sub-| request would increase this to 
mit to treatment would find the | $4.10 a patient a day; that the 


Kansas state figure is about $6 
a day: and that the Veteran's 
Administration hospitals spend 
zDD 
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In union, there is strength. 


forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 
Lion dared not attack. But 
‘the king of beasts’ sowed 


} 
' 


| 


| 


his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 

destroy them une by one. 


| 








Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 
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The Bion and the Oxen 


The fable of the Lion and the » 
Oxen illustrates this lesson very 


dissension and jealousy amongst 






In Sun Life, also, there is strength. 
When you become a policyholder of this 
great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 


201 Century Building Houston, Texas 
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- Russell Lee Photographs the Terrell! Hospital 
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: - | — _ ‘One of Our More Disturbed Patients’ 
Nurses Wait on Old Women Who Need Much Care Lies in a Modern Isolation Ward 









‘Equal Justice for Accused’: a Texas Issue 


EQUAL JUSTICE FOR THE AC- 
CUSED, by A Special Commit- 
tee of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York 
and the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Assn., Doubleday, N.| 
Y., 1959, $3.50, 144 pp. 


AUSTIN 


| 


“It is in the nature of man 
to seek justice,” Chief Justice | 
Warren has written, “and the) 
basic purpose of any good) 
legal system is to provide it. | 
One of the characteristics 
that has ennobled this nation | 
and made it great is our in- 
sistence upon making justice, 
equal and accessible for all.” 
Yet, concludes this report of 
the New York Bar and the 
national legal aid association, 
“With the exception of a few 
jurisdictions, not all indigent | 
defendants are adequately 
defended.” It has been esti- 
mated that about 60 percent 
of those charged with crime 
cannot afford to hire lawyers, 
and a recent survey made of 266 
jurisdictions variously located in 
the United States yielded the con- 
clusion that “there is no adequate 
country-wide legal representation 
for poor persons accused of 
crime.” Where, then, is the cele- 
brated American “passion for jus- 
tice"? These lawyers admit we/| 
have done little to balance the 
scales for a poor man; they try to| 
say what we can do 





In several states, including 
Texas, the assignment of lawyers 
defendants in “non-capital | 
is not required by law. In 
other words a poor man is not | 
guaranteed he will have a lawyer 
to defend him unless society is 
trying to execute him. For a mere | 
life term, or 10 or 20 years, he 
may, or he may not, get a lawyer, 
as the court is inclined. In Texas, 
too, the lawyer is paid $10 a day, | 
and only while he is in court; | 
thus there are no funds for in- 
vestigation, for advance consulta- 
tion with the defendant, or for | 
expert witnesses. Several Texas 
legislators who believe such a sit- 
uation makes justice what one 
writer in the report calls “an up- 
per bracket privilege” have intro- 
duced legislation to authorize 


to 


cases” 


arguing against 


public defender systems in the 
major cities. From Equal Justice 
for the Accused one can for the 
first time compare the four alter- 
native ways of financing legal aid 
for poor defendants. Lawyers in 


| cities or towns who want to do | 


something to help indigent de- 
fendants can decide from the evi- 
dence what type system 
for their localities. 

A Right in Atrophy 
a Although the sixth amend- 


ment to the VU. S. Constitu- 
tion, providing that “In all crim- 
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The Dustjacket 
linal prosecutions, the accused | 
shall enjoy the right . to have 


| the assistance of counsel for his 


defense,” was passed in 1791, Eng- | 


lish defendants were not assured 


this right by statute until 1836. In 


| the 14th century English defend- 


ants were allowed to have law- 
yers only in minor cases, and as 
late as 1758 Blackstone was still 
this absurdity. 
Even today not a single American 
state provides for the appoint- 
ment of lawyers to defend all 
poor people accused of criminal 
offenses. 

In 1958 there were legal aid of- 
fices in 193 cities, but only six 
handle criminal cases, so this op- 
tion is obviously little help. The 
report holds that “the assigned 
ccunsel system could not cope 
with the problems created” by ur- 
banization in the last 90 years. 
Lawyers provided are not uni- 
formly experienced, competent, 
and zealous, there is not adequate 


| 


is best} 


| gation was necessary .... The 
fact that an assigned counsel is 
usually not sufficiently compen- 


| They 


| viding adequate investigative fa- 


investigation, and the legal work, 


does not start early enough. In 
Essex County, N. J., 43.4 percent, 
and in Tompkins County, N. Y., 
33.3 percent of the assigned coun- 
sel had no criminal law exper- 


ience before their first assign- 


ment. Of the system used in 
Texas, the report continues: 
“Since assigned-counsel sys- 


tems almost never provide suffi- 
cient funds or other facilities for 
investigation and the burden of 
investigating and preparing the 
assigned case usually rests en- 
tirely upon the shoulders of the 
assigned counsel, it would be al- 
most miraculous if detailed inves- 
tigations of fact were made in 
each case where such an investi- 


sated for his services or disburse- 
ments puts economic pressure on 
him to dispose of his assignment 
with as little investigation and as 





hastily as possible.” 


The first office of public de- 


fender was established in Okla- 


| 
| homa in 1911; the next year Los | 


Angeles followed suit, and today 
there are public-defender offices 
in more than 80 jurisdictions. 
have worked, the report 
concludes 

The 
charge 





| 
lawyers considered the} 


the public defender SYS- | 
tem is “socialization” of the bar. | 
“The charge of ‘socialization’ 
would apply with as much force 
to many charitable endeavors as 
to a voluntary-defender system; 
with equal force to the public 
prosecutor as it does to the public 
Gefender.” The charge, moreover, 
is ironic when leveled against 
systems created because of “the 
need for the individual to be pro- 
tected against the state.’’ 

The report says the public de- 
fender system “is capable of” pro- 





cilities for defendants, but in var- 
ious instances it does not do so| 
because of inadequate financing. | 
In Marin County, Cal., and Hart- | 


ford County, Conn., the defend- | 
ers rely on evidence obtained | 
from the prosecutor's office. In 


Fairfield County, Conn., the pub- | 
lic defender finds and interviews | 
the witnesses himself. The public} 


defender in New Haven uses law 
students fromthe Yale law school 
for his investigative work. 


Politics and Defenders 
@ One thoughtful Texas legisla- 

tor has worried that a public 
defender might be more loyal to 
his appointing authority, or closer 
to the prosecutor, than to his de- 
fendants. The report says there is 
no reason why public defenders 
cannot preserve undivided loyalty 
to the accused, but: 

“The committee recognizes that, 
in a community dominated by a 
powerful and corrupt political or- 
ganization which either directly 
or indirectly controls all appoint- 
ments and nominations to public 
office, a public-defender system 

. may not serve the purpose for 
which it was created. In such a 
community, the charge that an in- 


CONSISTENCY 


AUSTIN 


During his presentation of his 
version of the Governor's book- 
keeping bill to make about $15 
million more money ayailable for 
retiring the deficit, Rep, Frates 
Seeligson, San Antonio, round- 
housed Gov. Daniel again. 

Showing the extent of the pre- 








sent deficit, which is expected to| . 


attain $65 million, Seeligson 
tangented off: “During the last 
campaign,” he said, “Gov. Daniel | 
was pointing to this $12 million 
in the general revenue and talk- | 
ing about the prophets of gloom 
who said there’d be a deficit, but 
I'm sure he was aware of this 
situation and as far as I’m con-| 
cerned it was a pretty morally | 
dishonest statement.” 

A reporter asked him atfter- | 
wards whether he had said} 
“paldly” or “morally” dishonest. | 
“Well, whatever kind it was, it | 
was dishonest. Morally, I guess.” | 
A reporter asked him lightly | 
“where you were” during the | 
recent Senate campaign when | 
charges against Daniel were also 
being made, and he replied, as | 
one might announce his state’s | 
votes over a microphone at a 
national convention, “I cast my 
vote for W. Lee O’Daniel” 








LEGALS 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF NAME 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: | 

Notice is hereby given that Ber- 
nard A. Delano, W. B. Garner and 
J. P. Gossett, partners, composing 
the firm of Delano and Garner 
Manufacturing Company and do- 
ing business under such name, 
will incorporate and will continue 
to do business as a _ corporation 
under the same name, Delano and 
Garner Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., and in compliance with Ar- 
ticle 1307, Vernon's Civil Statutes 
of the State of Texas, will post 
this notice one day each week for 
four (4) consecutive weeks in a 
newspaper in Austin, Texas, and 
in a newspaper in Harris County, 
Texas 
DELANO AND GARNER 

MANUFACTURING CO 

B. A. DELANO 


NOTICE 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Notice is hereby given that the 
partnership firm of Aero-Charter 
of Houston will be dissolved, and 
notice is also hereby given of the 
intention of said firm to become | 
incorporated under the name of 
Aero-Charter of Houston, Inc. 

Witness my hand this 16 day of | 
March, 1959. 
AERO-CHARTER OF HOUSTON 





By 


By JAMES R. FISK, 
One of the Partners 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Robert Leroy Charles, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to | 
appear before the 126th District | 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to} 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 27th 
day of April, 1959, and answer the 





| suance, 


petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 113,196, in which Elta 
Wray Charles is Plaintiff and 


Robert Leroy Charles is defend- 
ant, filed in said Court on the 20th 
day of February, 1959, and the na- 
ture of which said suit is as fol- 
lows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for a decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant towards 
her of such nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that two children were born 
of said union; that plaintiff should 
be awarded their care, custody 
and control and that Defendant 
should be required to contribute a 
Suitable amount for the support 
of said children as well as ali- 
mony pendente lite; Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges no community prop- 
erty was accumulated; Plaintiff 
further prays for relief, general 
and special: 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its is- | 
it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 10th day of March. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Molly O. Duke, Defendant, | 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District | 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to| 
be held at the courthouse of said | 


county in the City of Austin, Tra- ! Travis County, Texas, at or 


vis County, Texas, at or before 10 | 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday | 
after the expiration of 42 days | 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10} 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 27th | 
day of April, 1959, and answer the | 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 113,033, in which John B. 
Duke is Plaintiff and Molly O. 
Duke is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 4th day of February, 
1959, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for a decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties: 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to ren- 
der their further living together 
as husband and wife altogether 
insupportable; Plaintiff further 
alleges that no children born of 
said union and no community 
property was accumulated; Plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, gen- 
eral and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 12th day of March, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Roosevelt White Defendant. 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 





county in the City of Austin, 


before | 


10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o’clock A. M. of Monday the 
4th day of May, 1959, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 


Number 113,383, in which Ella 
Faye White is Plaintiff and 
Roosevelt White is defendant, 


filed in said Court on the 16th day 
of March, 1959, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges the defendant is 
guilty of cruel treatment toward 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that three children were 
born to them as issue of their 
marriage, the oldest of said chil- 
dren being born in 1952, that 
Plaintiff should be awarded their 
care, custody and control and that 
defendant be required to contrib- 
ute a proper and suitable amount 
toward their support until they 
reach the age of 18 vears; Plain- 
tiff further alleges that one 1955 
Ford automobile was _ acquired 
out of community funds , which 
should be awarded to her and for 
which she prays judgment; 


Plaintiff further prays for costs 
of suit and for relief, general and 
special; all of which more fully 
appears from Plaintiff's Original 
Petition on file in this office and 
to which reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its is- 
suance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 17th day of March, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 





County, Texas 


vis 
By GEO. W. BIC . Deputy 


digent defendant was being pro- 
secuted and defended by the same 
political authority would have a 
practical, as well as a theoretical, 
reality.” The committee’s research 
indicated the danger “may not be 
entirely imaginary,” but that on 
the other hand “public defenders 
in general are completely loyal 
to their clients.” The committee 
recommends that each community 
consider its own political climate 
and consider setting up the sys- 
tem so it is entirely free of politi- 
cal control. A recommended 
method: appointment of the de- 
fender by an appellate court, and 
full authority to the defender to 
appoint his own assistants and in- 
vestigators. 

Two cities in New York are 
trying a fourth method of helping 
indigent accused —private legal 
aid societies financed by public 
funds. This alternative deserves 
serious consideration, the report 
says. 

To improve the assigned coun- 
sel system, the lawyers urge ro- 
tation to assign qualified counsel; 
centralizing assignment in a sin- 
gle administrative unit; having 
indigency decided by someone 
other than the assigned lawyer; 
reimbursement to the lawyer for 
all expenses incurred, and ade- 
quate compensation for him. 
Closing, the committee writes, 

in our adversary system of 


| determining truth, simple justice 
| requires 


that the defendant as 
well as the state must be repre- 


|sented by counsel ... Unequal 
| justice is ... a contradiction in 
| terms . Daniel Webster exag- 


gerated but little when he said, 


| ‘Justice, sir, is the great interest 
| of man on earth.’ ... There is no 


worthier cause.” R.D. 








BRAINPOWER 


iS OUR MOST 
VITAL RESOURCE! 


You can’t dig education out 
the earth. There’s only one place 
where business and industry can 
get the educated men and women 
seo vitally needed for future 

rogress. That’s from our ¢ol- 
eges and universities. 

Today these institutions are 
doing their best to meet the 
need. But they face a crisis. The 
demand for brains is onan 
fast, and so is the pressure 


college applications. 
oney must be raised 
More money fecilitien 


year rc 
bring faculty salaries up to an 
adequate standard—provide s 
sound education for the young 
people whe need and deserve it. 
wnat tke colleges or univer: 
€o or 
sities of your choice—now! The 
returns will be greater than you 





if you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for @ free 
booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Box 34, Times Sqvere Station, New 
York 36, New York. 


Shaw 
Transportation 
Company, Inc. 


E.. P. SHAW, PRESIDENT 
Houston, Texas 
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